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of comparison and theory can be carried on with most ease
and to most advantage at a great university, because there
the inquirer has full access to all the apparatus of learning
which few or no private students can command. As an
alumnus of this ancient university, I should wish to see
established in Cambridge a sort of central bureau or clear-
ing-house, which would receive and examine anthropological
reports from all parts of the world, and from which questions,
hints, suggestions, and, if you please, theories, would radiate
in return to observers stationed in the remotest regions of the
earth. Thus a perpetual circulation of facts and ideas would
be maintained between the central bureau and the outlying
stations ; observation would quicken theory, and theory
would stimulate observation. You would possess in the
University, as it were, a lighthouse from which the rays of
science would stream out to illuminate many dark corners of
the earth. Hinc lucem et pocula sacra.
I have said so much of the method of mental anthropology
that I have left myself little time to illustrate by examples the
kind of problems with which the science attempts to deal.
But this part of my subject is too important to be passed over
altogether in silence, though in the few minutes at my dis-
posal I can do no more than simply enumerate a few of the
problems.
Mental anthropology, as I have said, is in great measure
a science of human origins.   It investigates, or will hereafter
investigate, the origins of language, of the arts, of society,
of science, of morality, of religion.   To take, for example, the
arts of life, it asks, How did man discover the use of fire and
the modes of kindling it ?   How did he become acquainted
with the metals and learn to fashion them into tools and
weapons ?   How did he come to tame wild animals and to
breed them for his comfort and convenience ?   How did he
first hit upon the idea of sowing seed and waiting for months
till the seed should ripen and bear fruit ?    In other words,
how did he arrive at the conception of agriculture, a con-
ception which has even yet not dawned on some of the rudest
races of mankind ?   And in regard to the origin of all the
useful arts we must ask, was the origin multiple or single ?
In other words, was each of the arts discovered independently